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A STANDARD OF VALUES. 

The labor and accuracy with which the standards 
in weights and measures have been established are in 
marked contrast with the constant fluctuation of values, 
not merely in themselves, but in our estimate of them. So 
far as traffic is concerned, the exactness attained in other 
forms of measurements counts for little, so long as the ex- 
pression of values is so variable. Scientific and construc- 
tive purposes are admirably subserved by our accurate 
estimates of quantity; but the moment we deal with 
economic interests, to which so much of our labor and 
attention is directed, our results are grossly unequal and 
the occasion of not a little loss, injustice, and bitterness of 
feeling. 

We are passing through a period in which this defi- 
ciency and diversity of standards in value have been 
severely felt. It is well for us to know how far this evil 
is capable of correction, what are the limits of the disas- 
ters which accompany it, and what is the immediate prac- 
tical reduction of them. This research involves the three 
questions : Is a standard of values attainable? What are 
the evils which arise from the want of it? What is the 
true policy of the hour? 

The answer to the first question seems to be that no 
standard of values is possible. We are situated in refer- 
ence to the constant fluctuation of values as we should be 
in striving to measure the movements of a dozen bodies in 
empty space. We could determine their change of place 
in reference to each other, but we should have no fixed 
point from which we could measure their single or their 
collective departure. We could not, Avith accuracy, appor- 
tion to each body its own part in the motion which varied 
their relations to each other. So, in reference to values, 
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we can observe their changes among themselves and assign 
conjecturally the part taken in them by each commodity ; 
but our conclusions are not secure, they stand for no abso- 
lute fact. The alteration of two values in exchange with 
each other may be due to a change in either of them or in 
both of them, or in both of them in a great variety of 
ratios. 

It has been proposed, in search of a proximate standard, 
to take at any one time a large number of leading com- 
modities, say two hundred, to see what quantities of each 
a given sum, say one hundred dollars, will purchase, and 
at a later period to express the same quantities of the same 
commodities in money, and divide that amount by 
200 X 100. The quotient, say ninety cents, would give a 
unit which would have the same purchasing power in ref- 
erence to the two hundred articles that was given in the 
previous period by one dollar. Such a method would 
serve to disclose some of the fluctuations which had taken 
place, but would not give a perfect standard of correction. 
It would indicate the collective change, not the individual 
change, of the commodities considered. 

In practice we wish to know and correct individual 
changes, not collective ones. No man wishes to purchase 
a given quantity of two hundred commodities. He wishes 
to purchase a certain quantity of one, two, or three com- 
modities. In reference to such a purchase, he might be 
worse off, with his new unit of ninety cents, than with his 
old unit of one dollar. The articles he desires may be 
those in the two hundred which have risen in value, and 
he now suffers the farther disadvantage of purchasing 
them with a reduced unit. Even if all articles instead of 
two hundred were embraced in our estimate, we should 
not have escaped this embarrassment. We should still be 
open to variable gains and losses according to the com- 
modity bought. 

To return to our comparison of bodies in space, what 
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we should settle by such, an estimate would be equivalent 
to fixing the centre of gravity of the entire system, and by 
no means equivalent to measuring the movement of any 
one body in reference to any other body. A standard of 
value so won could not be absolute, any more than the 
centre of gravity could remain at one point while the 
bodies were shifting their positions among themselves. 
Our standard would simply be an average of variations, 
and that between commodities of very unequal importance 
in the enjoyments of different persons. 

A method somewhat similar is to compare the purchases 
of an average household in the supply of its usual wants 
for a given time at different periods, and determine the 
unit of value by an equivalent purchasing power in the 
two cases. But this method is open to the same difficulty 
in a little different way. We should have secured an 
equality of advantage between those whose wants are 
alike in kind and quantity, but should have settled noth- 
ing for those who go into the market to purchase in all 
directions, quite at random in reference to each other. 
Our proposed corrections in the standard of value have 
no theoretical accuracy, no practical adequacy, and are so 
cumbersome as to be unavailable. There is, so far as we 
can now see, no possible standard of values. 

What are the measures of the mischief arising from this 
fact ? If we had a fixed point from which all fluctuation 
in value could be determined, we should have the first 
condition, but only the first, toward accurate results in 
the interchange of commodities. We should still be un- 
able to settle and to express the exact state of the case in 
connection with any article undergoing transfer. Take 
such a product as wheat. The price never is, except by 
accident, adequately made. It undergoes constant fluctu- 
ations which express very variable opinions as to the sup- 
ply and demand. The relation of .these two terms, supply 
and demand, it is impossible accurately to define. If, 
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therefore, we were in possession of a point from which to 
measure our economic distances, we should still lack a 
point to which to measure them. In a machine of a hun- 
dred wheels, it matters little, so far as exact results are 
concerned, to correct the running of one of them, if the 
remaining ninety-and-nine run loosely. The sooner we 
recognize the fact that economic laws express real ten- 
dencies, but tendencies so modified by the circumstances 
under which they take effect as to be never perfectly ful- 
filled, the more useful our conclusions will be. 

If, then, we are dealing with estimates to which, from 
the nature of the case, accuracy is impossible, what is the 
extent of the evils arising from a variable standard of 
values? These evils may be very great or very slight 
according to the rapidity of the change or threatened 
changes in the standard under consideration. Rapid 
fluctuations which act directly on the hopes and fears of 
men are often very disastrous. Imperceptible apprecia- 
tion or depreciation, which affects the currents of business 
simply as a natural force, is of slight moment. Rapid and 
disastrous fluctuations have arisen almost wholly from 
some change or threatened change in financial policy, 
from some interference with the current standard of value. 
Men have taken alarm at their own lines of action, have 
come to distrust each other, and so have carried disturb- 
ance, unreasonable demand, sudden arrest, into all forms 
of business activity. The effect of the inevitable varia- 
tions in standards of value from natural causes has been 
very trifling compared with the effects which have fol- 
lowed from the manipulations to which these standards 
have been subjected. 

Thus the losses of the past three years in this country 
are not to be ascribed, in any important way, to the ap- 
preciation of gold or depreciation of silver. These, 
as simple facts, would have been relatively harmless. 
They are to be referred to the fear — a fear not altogether 
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reasonable, but fear is not wont to be reasonable — that 
the standard would be shifted as the result of legislation 
from gold to silver, that a violent, convulsive change 
would find its way into our financial policy. 

The great financial disturbances in production have 
arisen in a similar way from the fear that the standard 
was about to be lost, not from the defectiveness of the 
standard itself. Discussion, as in the present instance, 
may have attached to the adequacy of the standard ; but 
that discussion has been a diversion of attention from the 
real danger, — the possible change or loss of standard. 

The one lesson of incomparable more moment than all 
other lessons taught us in the history of finance is that 
confidence between man and man, permanence of pur- 
pose, is the primary and essential term of safety in the 
transfer of values. Changes in values themselves sink 
into insignificance in comparison with changes in men's 
action concerning them. 

Yet the question returns, What are the effects on pro- 
duction of those slow, imperceptible changes to which any 
standard, as that of gold, is subject? That these varia- 
tions are, in the case of gold, slow and imperceptible fol- 
lows, theoretically, from the enormous amount accumu- 
lated of that metal in coin, nearly four billions, and the 
additional amount in the arts ; and, practically, from our 
inability to decide whether there has or has not been, in 
the last twenty years, any appreciation. 

Suppose the standard to be undergoing slow deprecia- 
tion, how will the fact affect production ? In the great 
mass of transactions no appreciable results would follow. 
They take place in short periods. They come in and go 
out at the same door. There is no sense of loss or gain. 
In most lines of production, even the industrial cycle is 
too short to disclose any slight variation. If it were dis- 
closed, it would simply appear in the line of enhanced 
normal profits, which, however, would be found unsub- 
stantial the moment they were expended in purchases. 
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Business tends more and more to rapid movement, and 
this rapidity robs the slow changes under consideration of 
any important consequences. In the case of indebted- 
ness extending over any considerable series of years the 
creditor would be at disadvantage and the debtor at ad- 
vantage. Some are ready to say that a standard slowly 
depreciating is not undesirable, because of the send-off it 
gives to business. As this impulse is, however, essentially 
illusory, not much importance can be attached to it. 

If the standard is slowly appreciating, the results are 
reversed. Business, if it extends over any considerable 
period, seems to suffer slight constriction by an unfavor- 
able change of prices. But, as the result is only apparent, 
and would not be perceptible unless the appreciation was 
comparatively rapid, too much significance, we think, has 
been attributed to it. The hardship would now be trans- 
ferred, in delayed payments, from the creditor to the 
debtor. The unavoidable losses in a change of standard 
lie between the parties to long transactions. There are 
two mitigating circumstances. Between persons simply, 
these relations of long credits are undesirable, and may 
well be narrowed in. Leases of a hundred years, lifelong 
loans, are worms at the root of production to be extermi- 
nated. In the case of bonds and stocks, debts owed by 
the public and by corporations, — the great mass of rela- 
tively permanent indebtedness, — the losses of apprecia- 
tion are spread over a broad surface, fall on those com- 
paratively able to bear them, give no check to business, 
and .are not the occasion of any great evil. In the case of 
the personal debtor he owes nine parts out of every ten 
of the hardship which falls to him to the insecurity of 
loans, to the mischievous change of standards, and not to 
their appreciation. If he would give his entire attention 
to these two considerations, certainty of payment, pay- 
ment under the implied conditions of the contract, his 
trials would be so greatly reduced that he would soon 
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forget to concern himself about the impalpable conse- 
quences of appreciation. 

The third question we proposed, "What is the true 
policy of the hour ? becomes readily and certainly answer- 
able, if what we have said is correct. It is incomparably 
wiser for us to hold fast to the best attainable standard 
than it is to awaken the fears incident to a possible 
change of standards, or to struggle for an ideal scheme 
beyond our reach. Indeed, this struggle subserves 
scarcely any other purpose than to call out these fears. 

To throw our standard of value into the political arena 
to be fought over there is to plunge into a bottomless 
morass, merely because the highway is not perfect. Theo- 
retically, we may discuss, if we will, the advantages 
respectively of bimetallism and monometallism. Practi- 
cally, we must choose between gold and being forced by a 
series of disastrous shocks into the acceptance of silver as 
our standard. These two questions, the theoretical one 
and the practical one, should be carefully kept apart, and 
all the more as a doubtful theory may easily be made the 
means of drawing us into a plain, practical mistake. 

Theoretically, we may concede that bimetallism deals 
with a real tendency, and traces its operation correctly. 

Two metals of nearly equal value in the coin they have 
furnished to the currency of the world would, if they 
could be successfully yoked together, furnish a broader, 
more stable foundation of values than either of them 
alone. If the tendency of the two to alter their relation 
to each other did not exceed certain narrow limits, the 
fluctuations of one metal would be corrected in part by 
its connection with the other metal, and the joint standard 
would be correspondingly firm. As the weight of the 
body in walking is thrown first upon one foot and then 
upon the other, the footstep planted alternately to the 
right and the left of a straight line, so the pressure of a 
currency with a double standard might be subject to alter- 
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nate transfer, giving each metal in turn, by a relaxation 
of demand, an opportunity to recover its position in the 
accepted ratio. 

There is at once a charming simplicity and aptness in 
this theoretical adjustment of the two metals, which give 
the theory a strong hold on the mind, make us desire the 
experiment, and lead us to cherish the hope that the re- 
sults would justify the ingenuity of the device. 

In entertaining the theory as a theory even, there are 
some things which should give us pause. Our yoke- 
fellows must be, by natural tendencies, somewhat inclined 
to draw together, or the scheme would certainly fail. It 
is not all degrees of disposition to separate which the 
union would correct, but only comparatively slight and 
secondary ones. In the comparison just used, the move- 
ment of a man is even and firm, if the footsteps to be 
made, on either hand, are regular and at slight distances, 
but is first violent and then impossible, if the alternate 
positions are wide apart. Who can assure us that the 
tendencies of gold and silver, united in no common terms 
under supply and demand, will remain so near each other 
and so parallel to each other as to make the proposed cor- 
rections arise in due order? No one can give us this as- 
surance. There are a good many things which go to show 
that the probabilities of its actual realization are slight. 
In the bimetallic experience in France one or the other 
metal held the foreground for long periods, and the cor- 
rections took place but obscurely or not at all. Our own 
large and protracted purchases of silver seemed to have 
had but little effect on its declining value. The tendency 
was quite too strong for our control. Moreover, there is 
the constant error of economists, ascribing too immediate 
and exact action to the tendencies they have under con- 
sideration. For example, the disasters of our silver pur- 
chases were much longer in coming than the monometallist 
had anticipated. We find in financial movements at once 
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an inertia and a momentum which cause them to fall 
behind and break over the lines we assign them. The 
fundamental consideration in bimetallism is one of much 
uncertainty, whether the corrections of a double standard 
are proportioned in power to the circumstances which they 
would be called on to control. No one can speak with 
authority on this essential consideration. 

The uncertainty of our reasoning is well illustrated by 
the very different interpretation of existing facts by the 
two schools. The monometallist holds that there is no 
sufficient proof of the appreciation of gold ; the bimetallist 
believes that there is undeniable proof. The prices of a 
large number of articles have fallen collectively; some, 
twenty-eight per cent, in twenty years. The bimetallist 
thinks this a plain indication, establishing the appreciation 
of gold: the monometallist meets this claim by counter- 
facts and by causes which he deems sufficient to explain 
the depreciation of values in certain commodities. 

Services of all sorts, which constitute from one-third to 
one-half of the sum of values, have risen, not fallen in 
price. Scarcity values, as furs, ivory, works of art, lum- 
ber, fuel, business rents, still show an upward tendency ; 
and these, added to services, yield fully a half of all values. 
Those commodities which have sunk in value stand con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the improved produc- 
tions incident to invention. In agriculture the signal fall 
in the price of wheat and cotton is clearly referable to the 
relation of supply and demand, and is associated with 
other important farm products, like oats, corn, pork, which 
have retained their prices. If, then, we cannot agree on 
a fundamental movement in values, we have small en- 
couragement to trust ourselves to a theory which involves 
the adequate and automatic play of still more forces and 
more subtile ones. 

If we were to grant, in general, the tendencies claimed 
by the bimetallist, and were to entertain the hope that they 
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would prove adequate to meet many variations in value, 
the question would still return, To what state of affairs 
would they be applicable ? If gold and silver were both 
to appreciate or both to depreciate in value, with a move- 
ment on the part of neither much in excess of that of the 
other, the change would be retarded, and greater stability 
thereby secured. In compensation of this advantage, if 
the changes in value were in opposite directions and con- 
siderable, or even in the same direction and strongly divi- 
sive, the currency resting on the two metals would be sub- 
ject to fluctuations creating alarm, and liable, as in our 
own recent experience, to issue in extended disaster. The 
bimetallist, like one riding two horses, purchases the possi- 
bility of success by the possibility of violent overthrow. 
In a field in which fears are more disastrous than unfavor- 
able facts this becomes a grave consideration. 

But the ideal character of bimetallism is still more ap- 
parent when we turn our attention to the very general 
acceptance it must receive before it can promise even to 
itself a reasonable hope of success, and the very slight 
probability of any such wide adoption. Indeed, in the 
present state of affairs in the United States, a large num- 
ber urging measures which tend to throw us with crushing 
disaster upon silver as a standard, the arguments of the 
bimetallists serve little purpose but to keep alive, in a 
blind way, in the popular mind the sense of injury, and 
to call out a wholly fanciful notion of redress. As long 
as specialists confine themselves to theory, much may be 
said ; but the moment any immediate action is proposed 
the obstacles are invincible. It is in the last degree im- 
probable that England, the ruling power in commerce, 
firmly established on a gold basis, will entertain any 
scheme that would introduce new and unmeasured terms 
in finance. Nor is it in the least plain, if this difficulty 
and kindred opposition elsewhere were overcome, what 
the first term of adjustment — the relation between the 
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two metals — should be. The old connection has been 
completely broken, and the fluctuations of value between 
the two metals are violent. It is impossible to tell when 
a comparatively permanent equilibrium will be reached, 
and at what point it will be reached. The very idea of 
the restoration of silver would occasion a new set of vibra- 
tions. The most sanguine bimetallist can hardly suppose 
that the regulating force of his scheme is sufficient to 
establish and maintain an arbitrary ratio independent of 
the values of the two metals as defined by commerce ; nor 
can he, with any fair anticipation, tell us even approxi- 
mately what the verdict of commerce would be under the 
new conditions he proposes. To accept 16 to 1 is to make 
silver the standard. To accept 30 to 1 is to leave gold 
the standard, and to reduce by one-half the regulative 
power of silver. To devise any intermediate ratio is to 
act wholly in the dark. The bimetallist is as one who, 
being asked what measures, if any, can be adopted in cor- 
rection of the violent rise and fall of the sea in the Bay of 
Fundy, makes answer with a general disquisition on the 
theories of the tide. Though we should assent to much 
in the theory of bimetallism, it would still remain the 
plainest practical wisdom to adhere to gold as a standard. 
We have already lost by the decline in value of silver the 
opportunity to double the amount lying at the basis of 
currency. If the view of the bimetallist is partially cor- 
rect, and gold has appreciated, we are by so much nearer 
a stable point. Between the two goals it can hardly be 
doubted that we are much nearer the point of stability, of 
safety, gold being accepted as the exclusive measure, than 
we are in a vague and vacillating pursuit of that other 
possible refuge, — a permanent equilibrium of gold and 
silver. After any change is once made and its fluctuations 
exhausted, it is comparatively immaterial whether the ac- 
cepted standard, as gold, has one degree or another degree 
of value. The permanence of that value is the point of 
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interest. Any appreciation of gold tends decisively to 
arrest itself. The growth of value is the fruit of increased 
money-work. But the enhanced value enables the same 
amount of gold to render an enlarged service. The evils 
of the transition cannot be permanent, and, once sur- 
mounted, leave us in a commanding position. Silver will 
still furnish us, as a subsidiary coin, the same aid, give the 
same conveniences, as now belong to it. In a quick but 
cautious forecast of our danger the bye we should make 
for seems plainly to be that of a gold standard. 

We have also much occasion of congratulation that the 
losses of transition are no more serious. The great inter- 
ests of labor have been preserved. Wages have advanced, 
while the decline of prices has given them increased 
purchasing power. Prosperity at no point is more impor- 
tant or more significant than in the laboring classes. 
Profits cannot be very widely or seriously or permanently 
depressed while the workman is thriving. The disasters 
of no class are more difficult of recovery, and we may well 
be comparatively contented with any financial condition 
which has not greatly embarrassed services. 

The class which make the largest demand on sympathy 
are those who have incurred indebtedness with higher 
prices in their ruling product — as wheat or cotton — and 
are now called on to meet it with lower prices. Yet no 
strange thing has happened to them. This change in 
price is plainly due to increased production. It is not 
easy to show that any part of it is due to appreciation ; but, 
if we refer to this cause the 28 per cent, expressed in fall- 
ing prices, we could not redress the evil by any modifica- 
tion of the currency without sowing wide-cast the seeds 
of other and greater disasters. The participation of any 
one class in these general losses would more than compen- 
sate it for its direct gains. 

The question of a standard of values, as it now offers 
itself, is a thoroughly practical one ; that is, one which 
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must be governed by the immediate conditions of action. 
Theoretical perfection can furnish but little light for us. 
The one inquiry is, What is the most promising position, 
while the storm is upon us ? The possibility of apprecia- 
tion or depreciation in the future of the two precious 
metals is beyond our estimates. These disturbing facts 
we shall be compelled to encounter. That of which we 
are sure, by virtue of a long record of overreaching stu- 
pidity and failure, is that any deviation from the soundest 
existing standard is certain to increase many-fold the evils 
of fluctuating values. The theories of finance may be 
obscure, but its practical lessons are as plain as the most 
painful reiteration can possibly make them. 

John Bascom. 



